DON ISAAC ABRAVANEL 


Don} Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508) was a statesman, philosopher, and biblical 
exegete. Born in Lisbon, whence his family had come from Seville (Castile, Spain) 
shortly after the persecutions of 1391, he was educated in the Latin classics 
as well as in traditional Jewish texts and Jewish philosophy, along with its Greek 
and Arabic forerunners. He also took an interest in Portuguese national litera- 
ture. His life reflects the dislocations common to Jews of that time. In 1483, 
forced to flee Portugal, he made his way to Castile, where a year later he was 
called to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. After the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492, Abravanel went to Italy—first to Naples, then to Messina, 
Corfu, Monopoli, and finally Venice. 

Despite these many dislocations, Abravanel produced commentaries on large 
sections of the Bible and a number of philosophical works, all of which reflect 
his apocalyptic views. Although he was exposed to Renaissance thought, his own 
work bears the stamp of medieval scholasticism. His writings gained popularity 
in later Christian and Jewish circles. Christian interest is attributable, in general, 
to the Reformation emphasis on the Bible and on Hebraic scholarship; and, more 
specifically, to Abravanel’s lucid engagement with both Jewish and Christian in- 
terpretations. Abravanel’s strong messianic views struck a chord in both Christians 
and Jews—in the former because of his refutation of Christianity and its doctrine 
of the Messiah; and in the latter because of growing mystical and messianic 
movements. 

Abravanel’s commentaries do not follow the familiar line-by-line format. His 
usual procedure was to divide the biblical text into sections or chapters and intro- 
duce each with u set of questions. These often pose problems of a literary nature— 
concerning authorship, the purpose of the pericope, and its structure, arrange- 
ment, and location—and are frequently more interesting than the answers. This 
is followed by a brief summary of the chapter's contents and purpose, and a 
discursive exposition (sometimes verbose and repetitive) in which the initial ques- 
tions are answered. The passages translated below are taken from Abravanel'’s 
introduction to his commentary on Exodus 15 (which does not contain questions) 
and his commentary on Isaiah 5. The commentary on Exodus, which is presented 
here first, was actually written after the commentary on Isaiah. The commentary 
on Isaiah was begun in Corfu in 1495 and completed in Monopoli on August 
19, 1498. The commentary on Exodus was completed in Venice on September 
29, 1505. Some of the material on poetic theory is repeated in both. 
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In his commentaries on Exodus 15 and on Isaiah 5, Abravanel, following 
the tradition reflected in Moshe ibn Tibbon’s Commentary on Song of Songs, 
distinguishes three types of poetry. The first type is metrical poetry of the kind 
composed in medieval Hebrew. He finds no evidence of this type m the Bible. 
The second type consists of nonmetrical poems which were once sung. The rhythm 
of the poems is a result of the melody to which they were set. Examples are the 
biblical passages which observe the masoretic convention of stichographic writing. 
Abravanel sees in this convention proof that these poems were divided into lines 
which conformed to musical phrases. The third type consists of poems which employ 
figurative language. Following a tradition which had been traced back to Aris- 
totle, and was perpetuated by a number of Jewish sages and poets, poetry is 
equated with metaphoric language. ' 

Having presented the three types, Abravanel, in the commentary on Exodus, 
proceeds to classify Exodus 15; he finds in it evidence of the second and third 
types. It fits the second because it is written stichographically, and had, therefore, 
presumably been set to music. It fits the third type because it employs figurative 
language. 

Abravanel then goes on to discuss the problem of whether all figurative usages 
constitute poetry. More specifically, he is concerned with the prophetic use of alle- 
gory and parable. These are not, ipso facto, to be considered poetry. This, in 
turn, raises the issue of the difference between composing through the medium 
of prophecy and through the Holy Spirit (the means through which poetry was 
composed). Building on and departing from Maimonides’s views on the degrees 
of prophecy, Abravanel differentiates the two as follows: Prophecy ts a state in 
which the prophet loses control and initiative, and speaks the words of God. 
When composing through the Holy Spirit, the author has conscious control over 
his words. A biblical prophet was capable of experiencing both states, and hence 
of producing both prophetic messages and poetry. Generally speaking, the two 
can be easily distinguished because in the first the words are attributed to God, 
and in the second they are attributed to a human author. 

This distinction has another implication: that the Torah and the Prophets— 
i.e., sections of the Bible considered to be the words of God, and having a higher 
degree of sanctity than the Writings—contain at least two levels of discourse: 
the words of God and the words of man. How did poetry—the words of man— 
come to be included in the Torah and the Prophets? Abravanel answers that 
it is because God accepted these words and delighted in them, and commanded 
that they be written therein. 

Editions and Translations: The Commentary on the Latter Prophets was 
first published in Pesaro in 1520, and the Commentary on the Pentateuch 
in Venice in 1579. Both have been reissued a number of times; recent editions 
are Commentary on the Pentateuch (Jerusalem, 1963) and Commentary 
on the Latter Prophets (Jerusalem, 1955). Part of the Commentary on Exodus 
15 is contained in I. Adler, Hebrew Writings concerning Music in Manu- 
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scripts and Printed Books from Geonic Times up to 1800, 1-5. J. Buxtorf 
included a Latin translation of the introduction to the Exodus 15 commentary 
in his Liber Cosri, pp. 407-15. J. Kugel, The Idea of Biblical Poetry, 
193-94, contains a short excerpt and discussion. 


Commentary on Exodus 15 


Before we explain the words of this song, it is proper to clarify it in 
respect to poetry [in respect to the types of poems, in order that we 
may know whether its words conform to one type or a combination 
of different types].? I say that the people of Israel have three types 
of poems. The first type is discourses constructed with specific line 
length, meter, and rhyme, even though they were recited without a 
melody, their poetic aspect being in the agreement of the words—their 
similarity or equivalence at the end of the discourses. That is, at the 
end of poetic verses [batzm] they resemble each other in the three final 
letters, or in the two final [letters], in accord with their vocalization and 
pronunciation.* They observe quantitative meter, clear language, and 
allusions to scriptural verses. These poems are called haruzim [“strings 
of beads”] because they are ordered rows—from the phrase sawwa’rek 
baharuzim, “your neck in strings of beads” [Song 1:10], which are pre- 
cious stones and pearls pierced through and strung together and ar- 
ranged in an ordered formation. In a similar vein, in the words of our 
sages of blessed memory, ”maharozot of fish” [b. Baba Mest‘a 21a], which 
are strings of fish attached one after another in sequence, tied by their 
noses with hemp. By analogy, poems of this type were called haruzim, 
because their lines are [metrically] equal and connected together; for 
the words in this type of poem are metered in respect to full vowels 
and semivowels in the system of vocalization. This art in this type of 
metrical poetry is praiseworthy,” and they [the poems] are sweeter than 
honey and the honeycomb. They are composed in our holy Hebrew 
tongue with greater perfection than in any other language. 

It is true, though, that we do not find any examples of this type of 
poetry in the words of the prophets [i.e., the Bible] or among the sages 
of the Mishna and the Talmud, for its origin was in the diaspora, among 
the sages of Israel who were in Arab lands, who learned from them 
[the Arabs] this poetic art. They employed it with skill in our sanctified 
tongue, surpassing in dignity and honor what the Arabs did in their 
language; moreover, also among the sages of Rome, in the Latin lan- 
guage, and in other foreign languages are found metrical poems, but 
not with the same distinctive perfection as they were composed in the 
- Hebrew language. Afterward this precious art was copied by the sages 
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of our people who were in Provence and Catalonia, and also in the 
kingdom of Aragon and the kingdom of Castile. And they spoke di- 
vinely, with all wisdom and knowledge, doubly wise. “What is sweeter 
than honey and what is stronger than a lion.” This type of poetry was 
an innovation of the diaspora; new things came from nearby. Our 
prophets and early sages of blessed memory did not conceive of them. 
Therefore there is no need to speak of them here since the Song of 
the Sea is not one of them. 

The second type of poetry is the type whose words are set to a melody, 
even though they have neither meter nor rhyme. These are called poems 
only by virtue of their song and melody. Some sages have already noted 
that poems like these are different from the rest of scriptural prose 
in two ways: in substance and in form. 

By substance I mean that they deal with metaphysical matters which 
indicate exaltation, glorification, and praise, grasped from the deeds 
of the Lord, firmly fixed in the mouths of the righteous and the enlight- 
ened, as it says: “The sound of song and salvation in the tents of the 
righteous” [Ps 118:15], “Sing, O righteous, to the Lord; praise is fitting 
to the upright” [Ps 33:1], “With paeans to God in their throats” [Ps 
149:6], and many other citations. This is in order that their mouths 
would be trained to ever arouse them to metaphysical knowledge. They 
would always sing them with tunes and sweet voices or with sweet- 
sounding instruments, and the voices and tunes would be arranged with 
wisdom and in good order so as to arouse the hearts of the listeners 
so that they would pay heed to understand their deepest meanings. In 
reference to this our sages of blessed memory said that all songs are 
holy.” 

By form I mean the form of arrangement that determines the order 

of the recitation [of its words] and their melodic arrangement. That 
is what our sages meant by “brick over log, log over brick; log over 
log, brick over brick.” The meaning of this is that the composers of 
these ancient songs required that the enumeration of the words be ar- 
ranged in accord with the arrangement of the melody which they estab- 
lished for singing them; to make the order of their form in the measure- 
ment® of the order of their syllables. In this measured order they set 
them to musical arrangements. There are musical arrangements in 
which the first [part] corresponds to the third, and the second to the 
fourth, equal to a long musical line or a short one. The long musical 
line is called “brick.” The short one is called “log”; it is one-half the 
length of a brick. This arranged measurement in which the first corre- 
sponds to the third and the second to the fourth is called “log over 
log and brick over brick.” The Ha’azinu Song [Deuteronomy 32], the 
dialogues of Job, and Proverbs were set in this manner: long over long 
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and short over short. The recitation of the song is arranged in accord 
with the arrangement of its meaning. In this form is [Deuteronomy 
32]: 

line 1 May my discourse come down like rain 

line 2 My speech distill as the dew 

line 3 Like showers on young growth 

line 4 Like droplets on the grass 

These poems are preferable to prose or ordinary [i.e., unpoetic] dis- 
course because most people forget the ordinary prose even if they repeat 
them [the words] day and night. But if they are set to music, sung or 
played, they will always be remembered by means of their melodies, 
as it is said, “This poem shall confront him as a witness, for it will never 
be forgotten from the mouth of his offspring” [Deut 31:21]. About this 
our sages of blessed memory said [b. Megilla 32a], “Anyone who reads 
[the Bible] without the cantillation or recites [the Mishna] without the 
proper intonation, Scripture says of him, ‘Also I gave you laws which 
are not good, etc. [Ezek 20:25].’”® This is to say, that it will not stick 
in their minds. 

The poems that are brick over log, and the reverse, are many and 
varied in type, like the Song of Deborah, 2 Samuel 22, and the whole 
Book of Psalms. In a few carefully written books you also will find many 
of the dialogues of Job and the words of the Book of Proverbs written 
this way. The composers of these poems, each and every one, had as 
their purpose to measure the words so that they would correspond ex- 
actly to their musical arrangement. And when the musical arrangements 
change, the measurement of the words changes. There is no doubt that 
there were known melodies, but they were forgotten because of the 
passage of time and the length of the exile. Everything was in accord 
with the modes of different musical instruments, the number of their 
strings, cords, and holes: lyre, pipe, timbrel, flute, lute, cymbals, neginot, 
gittit, Seminit, ten-stringed harp, harp, and their like. Accordingly, they 
changed the musical arrangements known by names such as menasseah, 
mizmor, maskil, miktam, šir, and their like. The measurement of the words 
of these poems changed as the melodies changed. Indeed, wonderful 
things were contained in this wisdom through divine insight. This, then, 
is the second type of poetry. 

The third type of poetry is that which employs exaggeration and hy- 
perbole and metaphor and forms to praise or denigrate a subject, either 
in an ode or a lament or a eulogy. Everything of this sort is called poetry, 
and it is intended to stir the heart, to alter the inner thoughts, and 
to reinforce the desired subject in its veracity through extended dis- 
course, narrative, much description, and figurative language not to be 
taken literally as it is in real life. This type is the essence of poetry. 
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On this Aristotle wrote a Book of Poetics among the Books on Logic.'® 
He wrote there that the unique feature and description of poetry is 
that there should be praise and denigration of a thing, and so forth, 
such that the more a poet extends his metaphors with hyperbole and 
exaggeration and impossibilities, the better his poetry will be. And about 
this the Sage wrote that the best of poetry is its falseness. By falseness 
is meant to falsify the literal sense. No wise man would occupy himself 
with this except to cure the sick of heart and the weak of mind, to 
reverse depression, to cheer the sad, and to awaken the sleeping and 
draw them out. For human nature is drawn to the hyperbolic poem 
and is activated by its strangeness; it is like strong drugs that can kill 
the living or cure the sick of chronic illness. An example of this type 
of poetry in the Torah is “Then Israel sang this song: Spring up, Well, 
sing to it. The well which the princes dug, which the nobles of the people 
started with engraving instruments and staffs” [Num 21:17-18]. It is 
well known that the princes did not dig the well with writing imple- 
ments, but this is said in a poetic way. The Book of Song of Songs 
is also of this type, in that the yearning lover is an allegory for the 
Holy One Blessed Be He, and the bride for the rational soul. And in 
reference to this our sages of blessed memory said: “All the songs?! 
are holy, and the Song of Songs is holy of holies.” 

It is said of Solomon that he spoke three thousand proverbs and that 
his poems numbered one thousand and five [1 Kgs 5:12]; for a poem 
is one of the types of proverbs [mesalim] mentioned.'? So also the words 
of Isaiah [5:1]: “Let me sing to my beloved a song of my lover to his 
vineyard.” This song also contains a parable (masal], comparing the con- 
gregation of Israel to a vineyard. Likewise it is said [Isa 26:1]: “On that 
day this song will be sung in the land of Judah: “We have a strong city.” 
Here divine providence is likened to a city and tower of strength. 

Having presented these types of poems, it is now appropriate to clar- 
ify which type the Song of the Sea [Exodus 15] is, which Moses our 
Teacher, peace be upon him, composed, or whether it contains several 
types. Clearly it is not the first type—metrical poems—but is rather the 
second type and also the third type. It is the second type because it 
is connected and measured on eight melodic arrangements of which 
two are very short, two are very long, and four are of medium length. 
The first [line] corresponds to the ninth and the eighth, these being 
short. The second corresponds to the tenth, and the third to the elev- 
enth. These four [2, 3, 10, 11] are medium. The fourth corresponds 
to the twelfth, and the fifth to the thirteenth. These four [4, 5, 12, 
13] are long. The sixth corresponds to the fourteenth, and the seventh 
to the fifteenth. This is its form. 

1. He hurled into the sea. 
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2. The Lord is my strength and might. 
3. He is become my salvation. 
4. This is my God and I will glorify Him. 
5. The God of my father and I will exalt Him. 
6. The Lord is a man of war. 
7. Lord is His name. 
8. The chariots of Pharaoh. 
9. And his army. 
10. He cast into the sea. 
11. And the choicest of his officers. 
12. Are drowned in the Reed Sea. 
13. The deeps covered them. 
14. They went down into the depths like a stone. 
15. Your right hand, Lord, glorious in power. 
16. Your right hand, Lord. 

This arrangement and measurement repeats again, in accord with 
the melody which was arranged for it.!? Every song was set to known 
musical arrangements, and you will find evidence for this in this song, 
because for the sake of the measurement [or rhythm], the words were 
contracted, and it was necessary in many places to lengthen and to add 
a letter in order to align the measurement [of the words] and the melody. 
In other places it was necessary to omit a letter or letters for this reason. 
The letters which were added in this song are the two yods and the 
waw of yekasyumu [“covered them”], since it would have been sufficient 
to say kissam; the yod of ne’dari [“glorious”}; the waw of to’kelemo'* [“it 
consumes them”]; the waw of torisemo [“shall subdue them”]; the waw 
of kissamo [“covered them”]; the waw of tibla‘emo [“swallowed them”); 
the waw of yo’hazemo [“grips them”]; the taw of emata [“dread”]; the 
waw of tebi’emo [“you will bring them”]; the waw of titta‘emo [“you will 
plant them”]. The omitted letters are yod of wezimrai[i] yah [“my might}; 
also timla’emo instead of timmale’ mehem [“will be filled with them”]; waw 
of nehalta be‘ozka [“you guide with your strength”], which should have 
been nehalto [“you guide it”]; also the word lebab [“heart”] in the phrase 
“(the heart of] all the inhabitants of Canaan melted.” Don’t think that 
the master prophet [Moses] erred in grammar or spelling; rather, the 
subject of the poem and the requirements of the melody and the tune 
necessitated this. It thus becomes clear that this song belongs to the 
second type of poetry which I discussed. 

In fact, it is also of the third type—the figurative type—as is clear 
from the phrase “The Lord is a man of war.” This is a figurative expres- 
sion, for God is not a man, and he is not a warrior. Likewise, “Your 
right hand, Lord, is wondrous in strength; your right hand, Lord, shat- 
ters the foe”’—for God has neither a right nor a left hand. Likewise, 
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“With the blast of your nostrils,” “You make your wind blow,” “You 
put out your right hand,” “A place for your dwelling,” “Your hands 
established.” These are all poetic expressions referring to God, figura- 
tive language, and the imagery is not realistic, as will be clarified in 
the exposition of the verses of the song below. 

Now the question arises: If everything expressed figuratively and in 
elegant language is considered poetry, then does this mean that pro- 
phetic visions that were in the form of parables [meSalim] and riddles 
are poetry? Isaiah made many parables about Israel and about the 
[other] nations, as when he said [7:18]: “On that day, the Lord will whis- 
tle to the flies at the ends of the water-channels of Egypt and to the 
bees in the land of Assyria”—which was a parable referring to Pharaoh 
and Sennacherib. Likewise he compared Hezekiah to the waters of 
Siloam which flow slowly [8:6], and he compared the king of Assyria 
to the waters of mighty rivers!> [8:7], and the Messiah he compared to a 
shoot from the stock of Jesse and a twig from his roots [11:1]. There 
are many other cases like this in his [Isaiah’s] words, and also in the 
words of the other prophets; but their figurative discourses were not 
called poetry on this account. Rather, I would respond to this in the 
terms of Maimonides, that there is a great difference between the proph- 
ecy that comes to prophets from God, and the Holy Spirit through 
which the true believers of Israel speak.!® For prophecy is the effluence 
that flows into the intellect and imagination of the prophets; at the 
time of his prophecy the prophet’s faculties. are asleep and his senses 
lost, and his soul is occupied with providence, and he tells people what 
he saw or heard without its being within his control. He introduces 
what he saw by “And he prophesied,” and like the expression of 
Isaiah [21:10]: “That which I heard from the Lord of Hosts I told 
you,” or, as Amos said several times, “Thus the Lord showed me” 
(721, a Si 

The Holy Spirit is not like this, for it does not have visual images 
and parables, and when it comes one does not fall into a trance or lose 
one’s senses. Rather, the prophet [when speaking through the Holy 
Spirit as opposed to prophecy] wills and chooses to speak as he wishes: 
words of wisdom, praise, warning, and so forth. And because the divine 
spirit accompanies him and helps him to compose, this level is called 
the Holy Spirit. It is a preparation for full-fledged prophecy. Maimoni- 
des has already written in The Guide of the Perplexed, part Il, chapter 
45, when he discusses the degrees of prophecy, that prophecy can come 
once in its highest degree, and on another occasion it can come in a 
different, lower degree. For just as a prophet does not prophesy all 
of his life continuously, but prophesies for a time and then prophecy 
leaves him for a time, so he may prophesy one time in the form of 
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the highest degree of prophecy and another time in a lower degree, 
or through the Holy Spirit only. 

From this you will know and understand that all poetry that you find 
in prophetic speech is something which they [the prophets] arrange 
themselves through the Holy Spirit—not something they saw through 
prophecy. This is not so regarding the rest of the visions, for all visions 
are full-fledged prophecy, and they are not on the level of the Holy 
Spirit as Maimonides would have it. But each and every poem is through 
the Holy Spirit—through the workings of the prophet who arranged 
it through will and choice; for it is not involuntary. As I mentioned, 
the prophets, while soinetimes they achieve true prophetic visions, when 
they are awake and are not prophesying, they speak words through 
the Holy Spirit in beautiful elevated style and elegant language. Look 
at the prophet Samuel, who wrote the books of Samuel and Judges 
through prophecy, and therefore his books were included among the 
prophetic books; nevertheless, this did not prevent him from writing 
the Book of Ruth through the Holy Spirit, without prophecy. And there- 
fore it is included in the Writings. Likewise Jeremiah wrote, through 
prophecy, his own book and the Book of Kings; and through the Holy 
Spirit he wrote the Book of Lamentations. Therefore his books [Jere- 
miah and Kings] were included in the Prophets, and Lamentations was 
included in the Writings. 

When it comes to poetry, the prophet writes and arranges it through 
the Holy Spirit that is in him; it is not a vision that appears to him 
through prophecy. For this reason Scripture always attributes it to the 
prophet who authored it [i.e., does not attribute it to God], as it says 
in the Song of the Well [Num 21:17]: “Then Israel sang”; [Jud 5:1): 
“And Deborah sang, and Barak, son of Avinoam”; [Song 1:1]: “Song 
of songs which is Solomon’s”; [Isa 5:1]: “Let me sing for my beloved”— 
thereby ascribing the song to the one who arranged it. The same for 
the Song of the Sea, where it says [Exod 15:1]: “Then Moses, and the 
children of Israel, sang this song and they said, ‘Let me sing to the 
Lord’ ”—since they themselves arranged and sang it. Therefore at the 
end of it they prayed over their success [vv. 16, 17]: “Terror and dread 
descended upon them. . . . You will bring them and plant them... .” 

Now don’t let the Ha’azinu Song appear problematic for you, for God 
gave it to Moses and Joshua, for he commanded Moses to say it as if 
he himself had arranged it, as if the words were from his mouth and 
not from the mouth of God. He said: “Now write for them this song” 
[Deut 31:19], and the style of the words demonstrates it: “Give ear, 
Heavens, and let me speak. . . . for the name of Lord I proclaim.” The 
rest of the words, too, are all in the language of Moses our Teacher, 
the speaker. And at the end he said: “Take to heart all the words with 
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which I have warned you this day. . . . For this is not a trifling thing 
for you. . . .” [Deut 32:46-47]. All this shows that Moses spoke this 
song as if he had arranged it himself. 

And this being so, the parables that occur in his full-fledged prophecy 
are not called poetry, since they are not from the intentional workings 
of the prophet, through the Holy Spirit, but rather he saw them through 
full-fledged prophecy. However, the parables that the prophets made 
and arranged by themselves, and wrote through the Holy Spirit, these 
are called poetry. Such is the case of the Song of the Sea, in that Moses 
arranged it to praise and glorify God, who answered him in the time 
of trouble. So, too, Miriam, his sister, made a song with drums and 
dancing, as wiil be explained. That these songs were written in the Torah 
and the Prophets is due to the fact that God accepted them and delighted 
in them, and commanded that they be written therein. So, then, the 
arranging of this song [Exodus 15} was done by Moses, and its writing 
in the Torah was at the command of God. 


Commentary on Isaiah 5 


Abravanel poses six questions on the chapter before offering his comments. These 
are (1) Why is this called a “song”? It is not written stichographically, like the 
other songs in the Bible. And merely the fact that it is a parable (mašal) does 
not qualify it as a song or poem, for there are many parables in the prophetic 
books that are not songs. (2) Is this prophecy or the Holy Spirit? That is, did 
God write it, or did Isaiah? (3) Not all elements of the parable are explained 
in the interpretation of the parable. Why is there a lack of symmetry and complete- 
mess in the composition? (4) Why are there five “woe” pericopes, and why are 
they selective about the sins that they mention? (5) Why are words of comfort 
inserted in the “woe” passages? (6) Are verses 21-22 redundant? Why was 
verse 23 not constructed as a “woe” passage? 


The fourth prophecy: from Isa 5:1 to 6:1. There are seven pericopes 
in it. 
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I pose the following six questions about this prophecy: 
THE FIRST QUESTION. Why is this prophecy called a “song”? There 
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is nothing songlike [or poetic] in its form or content; it is not written 
brick over log.” And if one says that it is called a song because it is 
a parable of the vineyard, well, don’t we find in the words of this same 
prophet many parables about Israel and about the nations, yet none 
of them is called a song. For example, “On that day, the Lord will whistle 
to the flies at the ends of the water-channels of Egypt and to the bees 
in the land of Assyria” [7:18], which is a parable of Pharaoh and Sen- 
nacherib. Likewise he compared Hezekiah to the waters of Siloam that 
flow slowly [8:6], and he compared the king of Assyria to the mighty 
waters of the [Euphrates] River [8:7], and once he compared him to 
the rod of his anger, as it is said, “Ha, Assyria, rod of my anger” [10:5]. 
He also compared the Messiah to a shoot from the stock of Jesse [11:1]. 
Now, none of these mesalim are called song, and the same is true for 
the mesalim of the other prophets, of which there are many: the great 
eagle for Nebuchadnezzar [Ezekiel 17], and the fig for Israel [Jeremiah 
24], and many others; these were not called song. Therefore it is appro- 
priate that we should investigate the nature of this song, for it is a major 
component of prophetic speech, although the commentaries do not dis- 
cuss it. 

THE SECOND QUESTION. “A song of my lover to his vineyard.” We can- 
not avoid difficulties whether we say that the prophet arranged and 
composed this song himself or whether we say that it was told to him 
by God through prophecy, like the rest of the prophecies. If the prophet 
composed it, his saying “a song of my lover to his vineyard” is a problem, 
for the song of the prophet is not the song of his lover.'® But. if God 
made the song and gave it to the prophet, then “Let me sing to my 
beloved” is a problem, for it shows that he [Isaiah] sang and composed 
it himself. °? [If God had composed it] it would have been more appropri- 
ate to say “The song which Isaiah son of Amoz saw,” as it is stated in 
other prophecies. Rashi interprets lididi as “for my beloved,” as in the 
phrase “The Lord will fight for you” [Exod 14:14], i.e., “on your be- 
half.”?° [It says] “A song of my lover” because he [the lover, God] sings 
it for his people, about the matter of his vineyard.?! In my opinion 
this song was the counterpart of the prophecies which God arranged 
and put into the mouth of the prophet; but we do not find in any of 
them that the prophet says “Let me speak this prophecy” in reference 
to “my beloved,” for it is accepted that what a prophet sees he tells, 
and what he hears he speaks. Now to Moses our Teacher, God said 
about the Ha’azinu Song, “Now write down this song and teach it to 
the children of Israel” [Deut 31:19]; but he did not say about it “Let 
me sing for my beloved” as Isaiah said. 

THE THIRD QUESTION. You will see in this song [several] parts. One 
part speaks about the perfection of the vineyard in terms of the nature 
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of its location, as it says, “My beloved had a vineyard on a fruitful hill.” 
Another part speaks of the perfection in terms of labor—in the expres- 
sions “he broke the ground, cleared the stones, planted it with choice 
vines, built a watchtower inside it, hewed a winepress in it.” Another 
part recounts the sins: “He hoped it would yield grapes, but instead 
it yielded wild grapes.” Another part recounts the punishment: “T will 
remove its hedge, that it may be ravaged. I will break down its wall,” 
etc. And of these parts of the parable that we mentioned, you will not 
find counterparts in the interpretation [nimsal] except for two: “For the 
vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel; and the seedlings 
he lovingly tended are the men of Judah,” which is the interpretation 
of the first part of the parable; and “He hoped for justice, but behold, 
injustice; for equity, but behold, iniquity,” the counterpart of the third 
part of the parable.?* There is, therefore, a problem: why are the other 
parts of the parable, referring to the favors he showed them and to 
the punishments that he will pour upon them, not mentioned in the 
interpretation? 

THE FOURTH QUESTION. What motivated the prophet to compose five 
pericopes, each beginning with “Woe”? The first is in 5:8, the second 
in 5:11, the third in 5:18, the fourth in 5:20, and the fifth in 5:21.78 
These five sins alone which he mentions sufficed in his lament; he did 
not mention the rest of the sins of which he accused them earlier, 
whether it was thievery, as in 3:14, or whether it was evil conduct and 
pride. 

THE FIFTH QUESTION. In his second “woe” pericope the following ex- 
pression occurs: “And the Lord of Hosts is exalted by judgment. ... . 
Then lambs shall graze as in their meadows. . .” [vv. 16-17]. Now this 
constitutes consolation. Wherefore, then, was it included in the lament? 
If he had wished to comfort and console them regarding what would 
happen after their redemption, it would have been more appropriate 
for him to mention this after the evils which he mentioned five times 
in the “woe” pericopes, and not in the middle of them. 

THE SIXTH QUESTION. In respect to verses 21-22: “Woe, those who 
are wise in their own eyes. . . . Woe, those who are such doughty wine- 
drinkers”—look, he himself forgot what he said just before, in verse 
20: “Woe, those who call evil good and good evil”; for in their foolish- 
ness they could not render true verbal judgment. And if these two la- 
ments were intended to say the same thing, then one is superfluous. 
Indeed, it has been said that “those who are such doughty wine- 
drinkers” is altogether similar to “those who rise early to chase liquor” 
[v. 11]. This being so, this expression [vv. 21-22] is therefore redundant. 
There is also a question as to why he did not say “woe” in 5:23: “those 
who vindicate the one in the wrong in return for a bribe and deny 
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vindication to those in the right.” For this is an independent expres- 
sion.”* It is harsher, more bitter, and stronger than the expressions in 
which he used “woe.” 


After presenting his six questions, and a brief statement that the general sense 
of the chapter is to explain the destruction and exile of the Northern Kingdom 
to the Judeans, Abravanel adds two discourses bearing on the matter of poetry 
within prophetic speech. In the first he presents the three-part categorization of 
poetry, in words almost identical to those in his commentary on Exodus 15 (which 
was written after the Isaiah commentary). He makes clear that in the case of 
the first two types, “it makes no difference whether figurative or literal language 
is used; they are deemed poetry solely on the basis of their written form or melody.” 
The third type, of course, is marked by the use of figurative language (ma§al), 
but as to why all instances of mašal are not automatically poetry, he does not 
immediately explain. The explanation is implicit in the second discourse, namely, 
that the manner of composition—the Holy Spirit versus prophecy—is the deter- 
mining factor. 

The second discourse takes up in greater detail the matter of prophecy versus 
the Holy Spirit, also found in the commentary on Exodus 15. Abravanel con- 
cludes that all “songs” so labeled in the Bible were composed through the Holy 
Spirit and are therefore poetry (as opposed to prophecy). Hence the answers to 
the first two questions: Isaiah 5 is called a “song” because it belongs to the third 
type of poetry; it uses figurative language, and was composed through the Holy 
Spirit, in the manner of poetry. 

The subsequent commentary provides the answers to the remaining questions. 
Abravanel resolves the problems of structure and symmetry (questions 3 and 4) 
in the following way. He divides the parable into eight parts: 

. My beloved had a vineyard 

. On a fruitful hall 

. He broke the ground, cleared it of stones 

He planted it with choice vines 

. He built a watchtower inside it 

. He even hewed a wine press in tt 

. He hoped it would yield grapes, but it yielded wild grapes 
. Remove its hedge so that it will be ravaged. . . . 

The counterpart of part I is verse 7a, “For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts 
is the House of Israel... ,” and the counterpart of part 7 is verse 7b, “He 
hoped for justice, but behold, injustice. . . .” The prophet saw fit to place the 
counterparts of the first and seventh parts next to each other because these parts 
frame the parable of the vineyard and its building—i.e., they form the beginning 
and end. What follows is the story of the punishment. Part 2 ts echoed in the 
first “woe” pericope, part 3 in the second “woe” pericope, part 4 in the third 
“woe” pericope, part 5 in the fourth “woe” pericope, part 6 in the fifth “woe” 
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pericope, and part 8 finds its counterpart in verse 24, “Indeed, as straw is 
consumed. ...” There is, then, balance between the parable and its interpretation, 
and the number of “woe” pericopes is accounted for. 

Abravanel refutes the idea that the image of shepherding flocks in verses 1 6-1 7 
conveys a message of comfort; he sees in it a picture of desolation, thereby obviat- 
ing the problem raised in his question 5. 

Abravanel links “Woe, those who are wise,” “Woe, those who are valiant,” 
and “Woe, those who vindicate the one in the wrong” into one thought which 
is not redundant with “Woe, those who call evil good and good evil.” Those 
who think they are wise and those who look heroic by drinking to excess are 
the very ones who, as a result of these actions, vindicate the wrongdoers. There- 
fore, there was no need for the word “woe” before “those who vindicate.” Question 
6 is thus answered. 


NOTES 


1. “Don” is an honorific title. 

2. These bracketed words are supplied by the editor of the Hebrew edition. 

3. The wording of this phrase contains an allusion to Lev 19:35. 

4. Abravanel refers here to the rhyme of medieval Hebrew poetry, in which 
the final consonant-vowel-consonant (not merely vowel-consonant, as in English 
rhyme) must agree. 

5. Variant: “is the Lord’s art.” 

6. This is a pastiche of Ps 78:19; Job 11:6; Jud 14:18. It is followed in the 
next sentence by a reference to Deut 32:17. 

7. Cf. m. Yadayim 3:5 and Song of Songs Rabbah 1:10: “All the ketubim [Writings 
or Scriptures] are holy, but the Song of Songs is holy of holies.” 

8. The word is misgal, “meter, measurement, rhythm.” I have translated it by 
“measurement” to distinguish it from the metrical poems of the first type. 

9. Variant: “All who read the Torah without cantillation, it is as if the Torah 
wears sackcloth” [b. Sanhedrin 101a]. 

10. This reflects the long tradition in which poetics and rhetoric were consid- 
ered branches of logic; more specifically, Aristotle’s Poetics was included as the 
eighth section of the Organon, preceded by the Rhetoric. Cf. Dahiyat, Avicenna’s 
Commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle, 12, and Weinberg, A History of Literary Criti- 
cism in the Italian Renaissance, 2. Abravanel was most probably familiar with 
Aristotle’s Poetics through Averroes’s Middle Commentary. 

11. The statement in Song of Songs Rabbah 1.10 and m. Yadayim 3:5 reads “All 
the ketubim [Writings or Scriptures] are holy. . . .” 

12. Abravanel considers Solomon’s poems to be a subset of his mesalim. Com- 
pare Moshe ibn Ezra, who said that Solomon’s three thousand meSalim refers to 
prose. 

13. It is not clear on what basis Abravanel arrived at this division of lines. 
Although this poem is written “brick over log” in masoretic Bibles, the 
stichography there does not conform to Abravanel’s. Kugel (The Idea of Biblical 
Poetry, 194) notes that “the classification is complicated and (so one must con- 
clude after repeated attempts at making it consistent) somewhat arbitrary.” 
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One may hazard the guess that the eight melodic arrangements refer to the 
eight melodic modes known in medieval musicology. See Werner and Sonne, 
“The Philosophy and Theory of Music in Judeo-Arabic Literature.” On p. 303 
they state: “We may conclude that, though it has at times been overlooked, 
musical and metrical theories in Hebrew literature are closely interwoven and 
can hardly be separated from each other.” According to the chart of modes 
on p. 302, two of the modes are long, two are short, and four are of medium 
length. This corresponds to Abravanel’s statement. What remains puzzling is 
the criterion for dividing the words into the sixteen “lines” as Abravanel has 
done. Why, for instance, is “Your right hand, Lord, glorious in power” all one 
line, while the following line contains only “Your right hand, Lord”? The answer 
may be that he began with the musical arrangement and simply divided up 
the words to fit the music. That is what he suggests happened originally; the 
songs were set to music, and for the sake of the measurement, or rhythm, the 
words were contracted or lengthened. In other words, the phrasing was adjusted 
to fit the music. 

14. It should be yo’hkelemo. 

15. Text should read “river,” i.e., the Euphrates. Cf. the commentary on Isaiah 
5, where it is correct. 

16. Abravanel’s views on prophecy are expounded at greater length in his 
commentary to Maimonides’s Guide of the Perplexed. Cf. Reines, Maimonides and 
Abravanel on Prophecy, especially 180-98. The Holy Spirit is a technical term used 
by Maimonides to signify a lower level of prophecy and by Abravanel to distin- 
guish true prophecy from the type of inspiration through which poetic parts 
of the Bible were composed. 

17. These are the criteria for identifying the second type of poetry. 

18. If the prophet were speaking in the first person, citing his own song, 
he would say “my song,” not “my lover’s song.” Abravanel argues here that 
this phraseology suggests that it is God’s song which Isaiah is conveying, and 
therefore it is a product of prophecy, not the divine inspiration through which 
human authors compose poetry. But see below. 

19. Here the first person suggests that it is, indeed, the song of Isaiah. 

20. Rashi’s interpretation, “for my beloved” rather than “to my beloved,” sup- 

orts Abravanel’s contention that Isaiah sings this song on behalf of God. 

21. If this is Isaiah’s song, as Abravanel wants to prove and as he demonstrated 
from the phrase “Let me sing on behalf of my beloved,” then why does it say 
“A song of my lover” instead of “my song”? [Note that the NEB translates “my 
love-song.”] It is the lover’s song because further on, in verses 3-6, the lover 
speaks in the first person, whereas in verse 1 the first person belongs to Isaiah. 
As Abravanel says a few pages later, “the prophet composed this song which 
is ascribed and assigned to his beloved, who is God, and to his vineyard, which 
is Israel.” Abravanel is sensitive to the shift in person in the poem and touches 
upon issues which a modern literary critic would call “persona” or “voice,” 
though he, of course, did not view it in these terms. 

22. The link is based on the idea “He hoped for X but got Y.” 

23. Another “woe” begins 5:22, but Abravanel does not consider this a new 
pericope. See, however, his sixth question, below. 

24. Abravanel apparently views this as unconnected to the idea in verses 21-22. 


